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the Greek threats was most conspicuously shown,
for not a battalion got to the frontier in a condition
to fight, and two batteries sent off from Athens in
great pomp broke down so completely that not a
gun was fit to go into action when they reached the
frontier. The (for them and for the moment) fortu-
nate issue of the contention by the cession of the
territory in dispute seemed to the Greeks in general
due to their good military measures, and so confirmed
them in the dangerous conviction that the powers
were afraid that they might beat the Turks and open
the question of Constantinople, etc., which the pow-
ers had determined should not be opened. Tricoupi
alone of all those who had a policy was of the opin-
ion that the powers should not have interfered, but
should have let the Greeks have their way and learn
their lesson. It was his opinion that the political
education of the Greeks was thwarted by this con-
tinual intermeddling of the powers, which made
their independence a fiction. Subsequent events
showed that he did not nourish that blind confi-
dence in the military capacity of his countrymen
which they had, but he said until they were allowed
to test their abilities they would never know on
what that confidence reposed. The common opin-
ion was that one Greek was worth ten Turks, even
in the state of the Greek training. This was not
Tricoupi's opinion, which was that it was impossible
under the tutelage which the powers exercised for
them to know the truth, and he had, from 1867,
persistently urged the let-alone policy, which would
at least enable them to find their level.